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From this great mass of materials, and from his own researches while 
he was resident in Italy, he has prepared the volume before us, which 
embodies all the results of modern criticism, in a form designed for pop- 
ular use. It opens with an elaborate survey of the state of Italy before 
the time of Dante, and at the period of his birth. Thence it passes to 
a minute sketch of the poet's stormy career, and of the tumultuous pe- 
riod in which his lot was cast. Following this we have an excellent 
analysis of the Divina Gommedia, covering nearly a hundred pages. 
The volume closes with a general estimate of the poem and of Dante's 
genius. Here, as in other parts of the work, our author falls into the 
common fault of biographers, and exaggerates the merits of the great 
Italian poet, both in comparison with other poets, and when tried by an 
ideal standard. Great as is our admiration of Dante, we can by no 
means assent to some of M. de Vericour's critical opinions. But with- 
out entering upon a discussion of these points, we may express our sur- 
prise at the apparent preference which he gives to the Paradiso over 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio. " The Paradiso," he tells us, " with its 
strange beauties, its streams of light, and its myriads of gems and daz- 
zling stars, displays the poet's genius in its zenith." So far is this from 
being true, that we think few persons can read the Paradiso, after hav- 
ing read the two preceding parts, without feeling a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Indeed, M. de Vericour admits that it is very little read out of 
Italy ; but, strangely enough, he ascribes this neglect to theological preju- 
dices, — as though Protestants were more easily reconciled to Dante's 
revelations of Hell and Purgatory than they are to his pictures of Heaven. 
It is only simple justice to say, that M. de Vericour's volume is a 
work of much real learning and ability, and that it will prove a useful 
introduction to the study of Dante. But it must be added that his style 
is very bad. He has little command of the resources of our language. 
Solecisms are frequent ; and his sentences are often painfully stiff and 
formal. Grave grammatical blunders also occur, which might easily 
have been removed with a little care on the part of the author or the 
proof-reader. 

6. — Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 12mo. pp. 456. 

It is the peculiar charm of some authors, and one that gains for 
them the public regard, that their pleasing personal characteristics are 
visibly embodied in their writings. The pulsations of their own lives 
throb in their pages. The pattern of their mental and moral structure 
gives a charm to their words, as drapery on the graceful wearer is a 
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very different thing from the same drapery upon a lifeless show-block. 
This is indeed a standard prerogative of genius. It is hardly possible 
for it to act at all, and not thus manifest the life behind the form, while 
form is all that the imitator manifests ; and what the limb is in beauty, 
power, and value, compared with the garment adapted to it, that is 
the genius, the originator, compared with the copyist and imitator. 

Among our foremost authors, some invest themselves in all that they 
do, and so double their power to engage public attention, by uniting the 
interest felt in themselves as persons, and in their works as learned or 
excellent. Others in the same departments of literary labor are so far 
apart from their productions, so invisible through or behind them, that 
no true portrait of what they are could be drawn from what they have 
written. 

The very contradictions, doublings, and contrasts in the opinions of 
an author, are often largely explained by knowing the structure of his 
mind. He does himself and his readers a signal kindness, when he re- 
veals himself in just measure through his work. "We think that the 
volume before us happily — at least for the author — does this, and 
it needs to be done, before the true position of the book, in relation 
either to his reputation, or to the common sentiment for which he 
writes, can be fairly determined. We must adjust a position before 
the measuring-line can be put upon the work. To stand on the ground 
where we commonly stand for that purpose, will not serve here. The 
book is in some respects unlike the author's former books, unlike the 
popular convictions to which it is addressed, and, indeed, unlike itself. 
A strong, uniform, persistent character does not pervade it. But in 
original forms of thought, that highest order of originality, which 
comes more from nice elaboration than from wayward spontaneity, it 
is surpassingly rich. Another generation will peruse it as a book that 
has life in it, — the double life of its author and of vital truth. 

Few books bear so many marks of minute carefulness. Each word 
in each sentence seems to have been thoroughly tested before it was 
adopted. We praise this feature of the book. It complies with the 
essential law of human excellence. It honestly pays the price exacted 
for all true bread, — " the sweat of thy brow." Twenty-three sermons, 
joined under the title " Sermons for the New Life," compose the volume. 
We infer that they are designed for the times, — intended to swim 
upon the tide of the general religious feeling which characterizes our 
day. So far as the book is an utterance of theological faith, it will be 
generally regarded as more nearly in accordance with Scripture, and 
with the common Christian consciousness, than some of Dr. Bushnell's 
previous writings. But the great charm of the discourses to us is the 
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intensely vigorous and earnest spiritual life which inhabits each of them, 
from the caption to the last sentence. 



7 The Works of William Shakespeare, the Plays edited from the 

Folio of MDCXXIIL, with Various Headings from all the Editions 
and all t/ie Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, an Historical 
Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Richard Grant White. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1858. 
Post 8vo. 

Mr. Webster was once asked if the legal profession was not over- 
stocked. He replied that the lobbies, indeed, were much crowded, but 
that there was plenty of room up stairs. This remark is true of the 
editions of Shakespeare. While almost all possess some peculiar merit, 
few have as yet mounted into the upper story. The crowd in the 
lobbies, however, only shows how much need there is that the work be 
well done. When, therefore, it was announced that Mr. White, already 
eminent in Shakespearian scholarship, had undertaken to edit anew the 
works of Shakespeare, much interest was excited among literary men. 
An editor so learned, judicious, faithful, and competent, and publishers 
whose literary integrity suffers them to spare no pains to do the best 
work in the best way, augured that success which the first instalment 
seems to promise for the completed work. 

The primary condition, on which the whole value of any edition of a 
classical book depends, is the purity of the text. In this respect, prob- 
ably, Mr. White's Shakespeare will have no superior. The folio of 
1623, edited, seven years after Shakespeare's death, by Heminge and 
Condell, his fellow-actors and friends, is the highest authority for a 
good text. For nearly half of the whole number of plays, this folio 
affords, not only the most authentic, but also the most ancient reading. 
The other plays were separately printed in quarto before the publica- 
tion of the folio. The quarto editions, however, possess little authority, 
since we have no reason to believe that Shakespeare himself had any- 
thing to do with their issue. Collier maintains even that Shakespeare 
in no instance authorized the publication of any of his plays, not even 
of the Hamlet of 1604. Although the quartos are wretchedly corrupt, 
Shakespeare seems to have been wholly indifferent as to their fate, 
and not even to have endeavored to restore them to their normal condi- 
tion. There was no attempt at accuracy till the publication of the folio 
of 1623. Mr. White, therefore, wisely adheres to the text of the folio 



